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Great abilities, when employed as God directs, 
do but make the owners of them greater and more 
serious servants to thetr neighbors. SwIrt. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OUR WOODLANDS. 


BY EMILY F. CARLETON. 


Tuer maples and the belted pines 
Gird all our landscape round; 

With groves of oak, in sturdy lines, 
They guard our native ground. 


They note the season’s round of change, 
Their bud and blade appear, 

While spring’s soft breaths amid them range 
In songs of hope and cheer. 


They spread their shade ’gainst summer’s heat, 
They tone life and health; 

They gather, in their cool retreat, 
Rich stores of Nature’s wealth. 


The glory of their autumn leaves 
Tells of that joy sublime, 

When life is crowned with harvest sheaves— 
Her glad Thanksgiving time. 


They wrestle with the wintry storm, 
With bare and brawny arms, 

And wrap the cold earth’s shrinking form 
With fallen mantle’s charms. 


Not for themselves alone they live, 
Their grace and strength they lend; 


For hearth and home their life they give, 
Their joy and service blend. 


They ground life’s hope and purpose strong, 
Give shade and sunshine play; 

They build life’s strength and waft its song, 
They point life’s destined way. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
KILIAN: A FAIRY STORY. 
BY KATE HUDSON. 


Part I, 


HE way was long, and the woods were 
dark, in spite of the brightly shining 
full moon; but Kilian strode cheerily 

on, whistling a merry tune and jingling the 
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pocketful of silver pieces he had been paid for 
the cow he had just sold down in the town. 
He was thinking of the happy face his wife 
Margreth would make when he would tell 
her what a good price he had got for ‘‘old Bess,’ 
and also looking forward to the savory bowl 
of hot potato soup he knew the wife was sav- 
ing for him. 

As he started on his walk down the Nixie 
path toward the Nixie Lake, he could see it 
lying before him at the end of the little foot- 
path, like a dark green mirror, with the moon 
shining down upon it and making a broad silver 
track across it. This little road and this whole 
part of the big woods were greatly feared by 
the villagers as being fairy-haunted; and 
no child dared go into the Nixie path nor gather 
water-lilies from the Nixie Lake even in the 
noon hour of a bright sunny day, while after 
dusk even the sturdy village men avoided 
it most carefully. 

In order to get to his Margreth and his potato 
soup Kilian had to go down this little foot- 
road, and even skirt the lake for half a mile 
before getting back on the broad high-road. 
In walking quickly along, he tried to keep up 
his rapidly failing courage by whistling his 
tune and jingling his money louder than ever. 

Suddenly he heard the deep and sad sound 
of a tolling bell coming—so it seemed to him— 
from the depths of the lake. At this Kilian 
drew his head in between his shoulders; and 
fairly ran. He had got safely to: the end of 
his path facing the lake when he saw opposite 
him, in the broad silver reflection of the moon 
on the water, a tall and beautiful woman walk- 
ing on the lake directly toward. him. Her 
long black hair was’ crowned with a sparkling 
diadem, and her flowing white robe was girdled 
and festooned with water-lilies. 

Kilian’s tottering knees bent under him, 
and he started to run back from the lake. 
The lady, seeing. him about to _ escape, 
called softly after him,. “Kilian!’” When he 
turned his head, he saw that she had covered 
her face with her hands to hide her tears, and 
that her tall form was shaken with sobs. When 
Kilian, who was a kind-hearted fellow, saw 
the lady’s distress, he forgot his fears, and walked 
forward to the edge of the lake. 

“You hear those bells?” said the lady. 

Kilian nodded. 

“They. are tolling for my youngest son,” 
continued she; ‘‘and, unless you help me, they 
will to-morrow be tolling for my first-born.” 
And once more she wept bitterly. 

“Why, lady,” said Kilian, “what can I do 
to help you? I am but a stupid peasant. I’d 
gladly cure your poor boy if I knew how. I’m 
really afraid I can do nothing for you.” 

“You can if you will,” replied the lady. 
Pointing to a bunch of tiny star-like white 
flowers growing at the foot of the tree near which 
Kilian was standing, she said: ‘‘That little 
flower will cure him if I steep it for him in 
tea. But we water-sprites may pick nothing 
that grows on the land which, with everything 
it produces, belongs to you land-dwellers. But, 
if you will pick it and give it to me, I may ac- 
cept it from you, oh, so gratefully!” 

“Tf that’s all,” said Kilian, quickly, “here, 
dear lady.” And, picking a generous bunch of 
the little weed and its blossoms, he handed 
the cluster to the lady. 

“Don’t you want some of it?’ asked she. 

“No,” laughed Kilian. ‘‘Margreth and I are 
never sick; and against old age and death I 
guess even this little weed is powerless.” 

“Then wait a moment,” continued the lady, 
“and I shall send you something from my 


kingdom. But first let me kiss the kind hand 
that saves my boy!” Seizing Kilian’s brown 
and horny hand, she kissed it, with tears of 
gratitude, and slowly sank back into the lake. 

Kilian turned and walked away toward home, 
shaking his head over his adventures. He 
was thinking of what Margreth would say 
when he would tell her about that fine lady, 
and how she had kissed his hand, when he heard 
his named called again. On looking up, he 
saw a young, fair-haired lad swimming toward 
him with one hand, while in the other he held 
out toward him a string of white pearls. 

“Here, Kilian,” he called, “our lady, the 
queen of the lake, sends you this, Take good 
care of it. The biggest pearl will purchase 
for you a castle fit for a prince, and for the small- 
est one you can buy the finest and best-stocked 
farm in nine miles round.” And, seeing that 
Kilian seemed a bit afraid to venture nearer 
to the water, he laughingly threw the precious 
string of pearls on the grass at Kilian’s feet, 
and disappeared in the water. 

When Kilian reached his little home, he found 
his good Margreth sitting on the doorstep 
half asleep from her long waiting. She soon 
grew wide awake when Kilian told all the even- 
ing’s happenings and showed her-his pearls. 
But he could not make her believe that they 
were worth ‘so much. After the hot potato 
soup was eaten, the house locked up, and they 
were ready for bed, she made Kilian promise 
to tell no one of his adventures nor his gift 
until he should have taken the latter to the 
‘town to a jeweller’s to have them valued. 

But, when he came back from the city next 
day, and had been told by the three jeweller’s 
to whom he had shown them, that the pearls 
were real and fit for an emperor’s crown, even 
Margreth dared believe in their great good 
fortune, and was ready to help her husband 
make plans for their future. Much talking 
had made Kilian thirsty; and, taking from his 
pocket a handful of silver, he handed it to 
Margreth and said: “Suppose you get us some 
vodka to drink with our supper. We can afford 
vodka with our meals now, anyway.” Margreth 
laughingly took down the old stone jug, and 
went down to the other end of the village for 
the vodka, 

While she was gone, Kilian went to the stable 
to feed his three cows and his draught-steer. 
As he passed the pigpen and saw the old pig- 
mother and her two small piggies, he thought 
what a great thing it would be if he would kill 
the three pigs, and if, on the evening before 
their departure, he and Margreth would give 
the entire village a feast on succulent pork; 
for they would have to leave the village where 
there was nothing for sale, and go off further 
into the Lahn Valley, where the soil was richer, 
and big farms for sale were plentiful. 

And they would leave on Sunday, the day 
after next, and on Saturday evening they would 
invite their relatives from all about—the neigh- 
bors, the village dignitaries, and even the town 
poor, forlorn and wretched souls: they didn’t 
often taste meat anyway, and probably never 
had tasted such pork as this—to a big supper, 
and have a grand public leave-taking afterward. 

And, by the time Margreth had come back 
with the vodka, he had his affairs all arranged and 
his farewell plans made. Margreth demurred 
at their so suddenly leaving their native vil- 
lage, and objected to the feasting that Kilian 
seemed to think would be so fine. Kilian, 
however, had his mind made up, and grew ob- 
stinate about it. At last Margreth, like a sen- 
sible woman, said no more. 

(To be continued.) 


THE WHITE DAYS OF WINTER. 


Tuer white days of winter, darling, 
When softly the snowflakes fall, 
Till a royal garment of ermine 
Folds tenderly over all; 
Field and hillock and valley, 
Hushed in the sweetest sleep, 
For the snow comes down from our Father, 
His loving charge to keep. : 


Under the snow-robe, darling, 
There is wonderful brooding heat 
That is taking care of the daisies, 
And saving the next year’s wheat; 
And we’d have no flowers, dearest, 
When the spring’s green days come back, 
If the white days did not bring us 
The feathery flakes in their track. 
MarGaReT SANGSTER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TRIP’S MISSION... 
BY LURA WARNER CALLIN. 


-SRIP was a beautiful little brown and 
white dog with long, silky hair, and so 
intelligent that he seemed almost hu- 

man. 

Mr. Eaton had brought him from New York 
the year before on his return from a business 
trip as a present for Theodore, and the boy and 
dog soon became fast friends. Trip learned 
many little tricks, and in fact seemed capable 
of learning anything Theodore tried to teach 
him, and had patience enough to drill him in. 
Trip’s life so far had been one from “care and 
fancy free,’’ but his intelligence was to bring 
him a mission. 

Among Theodore’s friends was*an old man 
who lived on the outskirts of the little city, 
and was known by every one as “Uncle Cud.” 
Uncle Cud had lived alone for a number of 
years, supporting himself by caring for lawns, 
cleaning stables, or any other light work he 
could perform: He had been a soldier in the 
civil war, and the loss of a leg was a part of 
the sacrifice which he, with so many others, 
made in behalf of the flag. A wooden leg had 
done good service for many years, but inca-: 
pacitated him for hard work of any kind, 

His home was a neat little cottage of but 
two rooms built on a tiny lot which was laid 
out in garden and flower beds, with an eye to 
artistic arrangement and grouping of colors, 
showing skill and taste worthy of the profes- 
sional landscape gardener. 

A large maple-tree in front of the house 
shaded it from the afternoon sun, and Uncle 
Cud could always be found, when not at work, 
sitting on the doorstep, smoking. 

Here Theodore and Trip often sought him; 
for the old veteran had not forgotten his boy- 
hood days nor outgrown his love for a dog, 
and spent many an hour helping to train Trip 
or in entertaining Theodore with his war stories. 
After Trip had been put through his paces, he 
would curl down beside the step with one eye 
open and one ear cocked up, apparently resting, 
but on the alert for anything that promised 
some excitement. 

Theodore, seated in the place of honor—an 
old office chair—with both eyes and both ears 
open, patiently listened by the hour while Uncle 
Cud related his experiences While in the army,— 
how they used to march for hours and hours 
without resting; how they used to make corn 
cake by dividing up the corn given out for the 
mules, and, after crushing it with a bayonet 
or grating it on a tin plate, punched full of holes 
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for a grater, mixed it with water and baked it 
before the fire; how he woke up one morning 
and found his bunk mate all broken out with 
smallpox. And then the stories of the forag- 
ing parties. One night he stole out to a farm- 
house not so very far from camp, and had just 
succeeded in stripping the hen roost when a 
little boy came out and said, ‘‘Mam says she’ll 
give you some ’lasses if -you’ll leave us one.” 
The halter strap which held the chickens was 
suddenly loosed, and Uncle Cud returned to 
camp empty-handed. ‘I couldn’t have took 
them chickens if I’d starved,” he always said 
in conclusion. 

But these happy days threatened to come to 
anend. Uncle Cud’s hair was snow white, and 
the rheumatism had so affected his good leg 
that he had been unable to help himself much 
of the time during the last hard, cold winter. 
Friends had assisted him with gifts and kind 
attentions; but now that summer had come 
he was still unable to attend to his garden, and 
it looked as if, when winter came again, he must 
break up housekeeping and go to the infirmary 
or Soldiers’ Home. The old man’s pride was 
sorely hurt, for he had always hoped to spend 
his last days in his native town; but, while his 
pension might meet his wants for awhile yet, 
it would not pay his way at a hospital ‘or re- 
munerate a nurse for caring for him when laid 
up. 
Poor Theodore couldn’t think of Uncle Cud’s 

going away without swallowing hard and feeling 
very solemn. He tried to think out some plan 
for keeping him at home. But, he always 
had to admit that for any kind of work Uncle 
was too old, and he wouldn’t, consent to live 
on the ‘‘charity”’ of the many friends who would 
have been glad to help him. 

One day Theodore and Trip had gone to the 
office to meet Mr. Eaton. As they were start- 
ing home, Mr. Eaton dropped a newspaper onto 
the pavement. ‘Trip sprang forward, and, pick- 
ing it up, carried it a long ways in his mouth, 
to Theodore’s great delight; for this was a brand- 
new trick which Trip had done for the first 
time, That night, when Theodore had gone to 
bed, he lay thinking of Uncle Cud again. Sud- 
denly he sat up in bed, and, chuckling to him- 
self, reached out, and, grasping Trip by his 
long ear as he was sleeping on a cushion on the 
floor by the bed, dragged him up onto his pil- 
low. Snuggling down beside the dog, he whis- 

pered and giggled to him for some time as he 

stroked and patted the long soft hair, Trip 
showing his appreciation of this confidence by 
whining and licking his little master’s face. 

At last the two plotters fell asleep; but bright 
and early the next morning they made the 
first of a series of morning calls on Uncle Cud. 
Theodore made no explanation to any one, and 
no curiosity was excited, it being vacation, as 
long as his parents knew where he was. But 
one morning, when the visit had been extended 
far beyond the usual time for returning, Mr. 
Eaton went after them. He found the trio in 
the back yard. Trip was being trained to carry 
newspapers. He wore an old belt around his 

_ body, and on one side was fastened a small bag. 
Uncle Cud would call the little fellow to him, 
and give him a paper, folded so that the head- 
lines would show, and send him to Theodore, 
who would take the paper and put some money 
in the bag. He had learned his lesson so well 
that, if Theodore was a little slow in putting the 
money into the bag, Trip would rub against 
his knees and keep that side on which the bag 
was placed turned toward him until he paid 
for his paper. 

Mr. Eaton was taken into their confidence at 
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once, a little sooner, to be sure, than they had 
intended; but he heartily approved of the plan, 
and proved a very helpful ally. 

Trip and Uncle Cud were to sell papers. 
Theodore could not think of giving the dog 
away; but he would lend him day-times, and 
take him home at night to sleep in his accus- 
tomed place beside his bed. A little harness of 
bright leather was made to fit Trip, and a small 
pocketbook was fastened to one side. In sum- 
mer-time the “‘newsboys” were to sell on the 
streets, but in cold weather a warm corner in 
one of the large hotels was secured for the 
“firm” through the efforts of Mr. Eaton. 

Every morning when Uncle Cud went down 
street, Trip was waiting for him at the gate, 
and met him with a bound and bark which 
showed that he enjoyed his mission. By the 
time the cold weather set in, and the old man 


had to give up the long walk, they were so well . 


known that, when he got onto the car to go 
to his place of business, there was usually some 
one who forestalled the payment of his fare, and 
the conductor took no notice of the nickel in 
his fingers, As they approached the Eaton 
home, Trip never failed to make his appearance, 
and the obliging conductor stopped the car to 
take him on. 

They soon became a familiar sight, and the 
little dog, with his winning ways and business- 
like air, won for the ‘‘firm” a.large circle of 
friends, who sought them out when they went 
into winter quarters And thus Trip found a 
mission, and helped Uncle Cud maintain his 
independence, for he was not only a good seller, 
but a good collector. 


TRUE HAPPINESS. 


Hatr the happiness in living 
Comes from willing-hearted giving, 
Comes from sharing all our pleasures, 
From dividing all our treasures; 
And the other half in loving 

- All things.tame‘and all things roving, 
Loving skies, too, and the mountains, 
Woods and waters, fields and fountains. 
So each good child should be sowing 
Love-seeds while his life is growing; 
For all happiness in living 
Comes from loving and from giving. 

The Myrtle 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AUNT PATSY’S QUILT. 
BY ADDIE G. HAVEY. 


HIS four-square patchwork quilt was 
made a long time ago, for Aunt Patsy 
was a little girl in the “sixties.” At 

that time calico was very high, and all pieces 
were saved for ‘patchwork.’ 

Every little girl learned first to sew ‘“‘over 
and over,’’ as these squares are sewed; for this 
is my first quilt. 

Mother cut the squares, turned the edges, 
and basted two, a dark and a light square, 
together, and took the first two or three stitches, 
or ‘‘started” it, for me. That was a trial to 
her, for I sewed left-handed. 

This ‘piece, the red with a white figure, is 
like one of the aprons that I had my seventh 
birthday. Here is a piece of the other, the 
one that I got spotted with blue paint. Grandpa 
made me a sled, and painted it blue. What 
a beauty! I have never seen quite so nice a 
sled since. Before it was thoroughly dry I 
wanted to try it, and was so anxious to show 
this precious sled to the little Pettees. 

This pretty pink is a piece of the dress I 
wore when I first went to school. It was a 


long walk, so I carried my lunch in a little tin 
pail. We had fine times during the noon hour. 
One day we found a bank covered with wild 
roses. There were bushes enough for us each 
to claim one for our own. How rich we were 
in those days in flowers and trees! The same 
bushes in the fall were loaded with ‘‘autumn 
corals.” 

The large girls “took turns” in sweeping 
the school-room, marking their credits on the 
sweeping list. 

The boys cut the wood at the door and built 
the fires. 

We used slates then, and I was so afraid of 
the teacher that I didn’t dare take my pencil 
in my left hand after he told me to use my 
right, 

This white, with a lilac-colored sprig, was’ 
made with low neck, short sleeves, and very 
full skirt; for little girls, as well as their mothers, 
at that time wore hoop-skirts. 

This is a piece of Lettie’s dress, the only 
girl in school that could outrun me. She has 
a boy of her own in school now. 

This is a piece of little Emma’s dress. She 
gave a party when she was seven. We all 
admired the fine large china doll that was given 
her that day; but, when her arm dropped off, 
we didn’t know what to do. Emma cried till 
one little girl told her that, when her brother 
broke his arm, the doctor made it well again. 
So one took dollie, another the arm, and all 
went to the doctor’s office. He took Emma 
and dollie on his knee, and told her not to cry, 
for it wasn’t a hopeless case. A few stitches 
were needed, and then dollie would be all right. 
He told her to take it to her mother, and he 
would call later. 

This dark square is a piece of my work apron. 
It reminds me of the ducks that would dive 
and catch the corn and crumbs that I threw 
to them in the brook. One drake learned to 
chase me, spreading his wings to assist his 
short legs. One day the wind took him off 
his feet, and carried. him high as the top of a 
hackmatack-tree. How he did stretch up his 
head and quack when he got back! He seemed 
to be telling the ducks what a time he had, and 
how it frightened him. 

Harry came down the day of the quilting 
with his mother. We sailed boats in the brook. 
Sometimes they were wrecked and all the crew 
lost. Some sailed for China, where, Harry 
told me, “‘the people’s eyes were slanting, so, 
of course, they couldn’t see straight.” 

Harry was avery entertaining playmate. 
He could name each reindeer in Santa Claus’ 
team, and recite the poem that tells of Santa 
Claus seating himself, and, with his stump: of 
a pen, write more words in one short hour than 
you could read in ten. 

Another time, if the Editor is willing, I will 
tell you more about my quilt. 


BIBLES BOUND IN TIN. 


TASTE for good literature is shown by 
a the rats of Uganda, Africa, according 
to reports of missionaries from that 
country. The rodents are so fond of books 
that they constitute one of the worst difficulties 
with which the missionaries have to contend. 
Bibles given to the natives have been so 
promptly devoured by the pests that binding 
the books in tin has been resorted to.—EHvery- 
where. 


An obstinate man does not hold opinions, but 
they hold him. Pore. 
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WHAT THE BIRDS AND FLOWERS 
LEARNED. 
BY BERTHA LOUISE BOYD. 


OUNG Great Horned Owl was prowling 
about to amuse himself. His mother 
had been telling him that, when it came 

time for nest-hunting, he would need help. 
Great Horn hooted at the idea until the people 
who lived near by exclaimed: “Oh, dear! I 
hear that hoot owl again. He will probably 
carry away a chicken from the barn-yard to- 
night.” 

His parents had stolen chickens when they 
were hungry or needed food for their baby 
owlets. The people did not know that young 
Great Horn was hooting at his mother’s opinion. 

Finally, the time came when Great Horn was 


full grown, and he and his wife decided to go 
to housekeeping. 

“Where shall we live?” asked Mrs. Great 
Horned Owl. 

“Let’s use that old squirrel’s nest,’’ replied 
young Great Horn. So right away they moved 
into the squirrel’s nest, and never once offered 
to pay rent. 


Mother Nature watched all this, and then ~ 


put on her thinking-cap. ‘It is about time,” 
thought she, ‘‘that my children of the forests 
and woods and fields began to understand how 
much help they receive from outside sources, 
and then, perhaps, they will appreciate what is 
done for them more.” 

Then she asked Gentle Breeze to whisper it 
about that she would give sort of a question 
party. All were invited to come, and bring their 
good nature with them. 


First of all, a Sparrow Hawk arrived. “Will 
you kindly tell me where you were living when 
you laid your eggs?” asked Mother Nature, 
kindly. 

“To save trouble, I just put them in a Wood- 
pecker’s hole,” replied the Sparrow Hawk, “‘and 
it was a fine idea.” 

“And where did you go to housekeeping?” 
asked Mother Nature, looking at a crested fly- 
catcher. 

“T watched a Blue-bird’s nest until the young 
ones were off, and about a week after they left 
I put some more material on top of the empty 
nest, and then we had it for ours.” 

“And, Chickadee, who built your nest?” 

“The Woodpeckers built mine,” confidentially 
answered little Chickadee, “but we often do 
build our own.” 

Just then a Mocking-bird began to sing. 
“(Where did your song come from?” inquired 
Mother Nature, as she listened to the exquisite 
strains, now gay, now plaintive. ~ 

“You see, I listened to-the other birds, and 
picked up some of it from one and some from 
another.” 

Ruby-throated Humming-bird flew in front 
of all the rest, and, in a gentle voice said: “I 
have learned that I cannot get along by myself 
at all, without outside help. In the first place, 
my nest has to be made of a soft, woolly sub- 
stance that is taken from vegetables. Then it 
has to be covered with small pieces of lichen, 
and fastened together with spider’s or cater- 
pillar’s web, or tiny plant fibre,. which takes 
the place of glue.” 

As Ruby-throat mentioned glue, a pretty 
pink flower, called Marsh Mallow, whispered to 
another near: ‘‘I wonder if they know that 
girls and boys eat a mucilage that is taken from 
my roots and put into candy! Perhaps they 
do not know that common glue is made from 
fish.”’ 

Mrs. Wood Thrush heard the Marsh Mallow 
speak of roots; and so, when it was her turn, she 


-said: ““When I go to nest-building, I hunt for 


roots and weeds, mud, rags, or even old news- 
papers. Last year I used an old snake-skin, 
and found it just the thing. What do you think 
of that?” 

“T save all the bother of nest-building,” said 
Cow-bird, ‘‘by quietly laying my eggs in the 
nest of a smaller bird.”” But no one seemed 
to think that was anything to make Cow-bird 
feel proud. 

A beautiful white flower that ought to have 
been as perfect as it looked said: “I am called 
Indian Pipe. My ancestors took their food 
from the soil properly, but nowadays we live 
on the digested food at the base of a pine or an 
oak-tree, just to save ‘bother’ as the Cow-bird 
said. Whenever I am picked, I hang my head, 
and grow black, because I feel guilty to think 
I have not done all I could for myself, like my 
ancestors.” 

“And I,” confessed Scarlet Painted Cup, 
‘“‘take juices from the roots of my neighbors to 
use in my own plant.” 

“And I,” added Mistletoe, “‘find the easiest 
way to live is to steal food from the tree.” 

“Best of all,’”’ said a beautiful Red Rose, “I 
like to take all the help that is meant for me,— 
the sunshine and the rain, and all that Mother 
Nature provides for me; and then I like to help 
myself every bit I possibly can.” 

Many of the beautiful flowers and birds had 
only taken the help that really belonged to. 
them, just as Ruby Throat and Wood Thrush 
and Red Rose had done; for they had found out 
that the happiest way was to learn to help them- 
selves all they possibly could. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
SWING SONG. 
BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


Ou, three little girls went a-swinging so high, 
. They swung such a very long way 
That one of them caught on the edge of the 
moon, 
There ever and ever to stay. 
Swing high! Swing low! 


The second one fell to the rosy-lit east, 
Where day was a-breaking so blue. 
It broke! And she fell through a golden red 
crack, 
And that was the end of the two. 
Swing high! Swing low! 


The third of them, tumbling, went head over 
heels, : 
And splash in the moon-lit sky-sea! 
A starfish was passing, and gobbled her up! 
And that was the end of the three. 
Swing high! Swing low! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE PRICKLES. 
BY MARION C, CUTLER. 


‘<4 DON’T believe I did right to answer the 
lady so rudely,” said Homer Lawrence, ~ 
dejectedly; “but I did so much want 
the first chance at picking berries. And then 
to tease her dog! I guess, though, it didn’t 
bother very much, or it wouldn’t have followed 
her. It all frightened her little boy, and he 
spilled his berries. Oh, dear! Something is 
the matter with me. I think I’ve got the 
prickles, and at times you can have them hard. 

“‘T guess I will go back,” continued the boy, 
repentfully, ‘‘and help him gather up the ber- 
ries; and I’ll give him some of mine, too. There! 
I don’t burn so. I must be having a light at- 
tack.” 

“What’s the matter with you, Homer?’ 
asked his sister, as late in the afternoon he 
entered the kitchen door with a fine pail of 
berries. , 

‘Oh, I have had the prickles.” 

“The prickles!’”” she said excitedly. 
catching?” 

“Tt ought not to be, but I have had a bad 
attack to-day.” 

“Tell me.” 

“T made a lot of trouble this afternoon just 
because I wanted to be first at the berries,” 
replied the lad. ‘Then the prickles came on.” 

“Why, brother, what kind of a disease is it?” 

“Ton’t you remember, Helen, the minister 
told us once that our conscience pricked when 
we did wrong; and that has been the trouble 
with me.” 

“O Homer, dear, I hope you won’t have an- 
other attack.” — 

“That’s just what I am going to try to avoid 
in the future, dear sister. I don’t want the 
disease the second time. Come, let’s help get 
the berries ready for supper.” 


Is it 


AITH in God as goodness inspires faith 
in ourselves, and, therefore, hope that 
we are made for something, meant for 

something, and that by perseverance we can 
accomplish something. Thus faith in God is 
the root and the strength of all sure hope. 


No soul is desolate so long as there ts a human 
being jor whom it can feel trust and reverence. 


i Gror@E Enior. 
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GOING TO THE KIRMESS. | 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


HAT is your name, little girl? 
My name is Irma. 
Where are you going, Irma? You 
have on your best clothes, I see. 

Yes, I have them on because I am going to 
the kirmess. 

To the kirmess? What is a kirmess? 

I think you call it a fair in your country. 
Every one comes from near and far. All wear 
their best clothes. They sing and dance at a 
kirmess. You can buy all kinds of things 
there. Oh, a kirmess is very grand. 

You look happy, Irma. I think you must 
like a kirmess. Tell us about your pretty 
dress, and what you will do at the kirmess. 

This is the dress I wear Sundays and holi- 
days. The skirt is made of very heavy black 
silk. My godmother gave it to me. It was 
made from one of her own skirts. 

My bodice is bright green velvet 
on it was my great-grandmother’s, 
was my mother’s. She made all the pretty 
work on it. My cap is red silk. Do you see 
the border of roses worked on a band of white? 

My silver belt and buckle are very old. I 
cannot tell how old. My mother wore them, 
so did my grandmother and her mother and 
her grandmother. I shall give them tom; own 
little girl if I ever have one. 


The lace 
My apron 


Our kirmess comes once a year at mid- 
summer. No one works on that day. They 
put up tents and stalls in the market-place. 
They trim them with green boughs, flowers, 
and ribbons. You*can buy everything at a 
kirmess. 

The big people will look at silks, laces, rib- 
bons, rings, chains, and pins. The children 
will buy toys and cakes. My father is going 
to buy a littie pig. I hope it will be a pink 
pig. I like pink pigs. 

Hansel will come to the kirmess, too. Hansel 
lives up on the mountain side. His father takes 
care of the cows of our village. Hansel takes 
care of the goats. The baker’s Peter drives 
them up every morning. He goes for them at 
night. Hansel watches them all day. 

We have two goats, Thistle and Ladybird. 
Thistle is very wild, but I love Ladybird. 

I go up on the mountain sometimes. My 
aunt Klara and many others go there to stay 
in summer. They make butter and cheese up 
there. I go and see her. Sometimes I stay 
all night. It is very high. Our village is far 
below. It is so far, the houses look like dots. 

I love to see the sun set. All the mountain 
tops turn pink. It is very lovely. 

Hansel will come down to the kirmess. I 
will buy a cake for him. Last year he bought 
me a dear little doll. 

Hansel is a very good boy. He is kind to 
every one. When winter comes, Hansel will 
not stay on the mountain. He will come down 
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to our village. He will go to our school. He 
is one of the big boys. 

Now I must go. Will you come to the kir- 
mess? I would like very much to have you 
come. If you will come with me, I will buy 


youacake., Please, come! 


OPEN THE DOOR. 


Oren the door, let in the sun; 
He hath a smile for every one; 
He hath made of the raindrops gold and gems, 
He may change our tears to diadems: 
Open the door! © 


Open the door of the soul; let in + 
Strong, pure thoughts which will banish sin; 
They will grow and bloom with grace divine, 
And their fruit shall be sweeter than that of the 
vine; 
Open the door! 


Open the door of the heart; let in 
Sympathy sweet for stranger and kin; 

It will make the halls of the heart so fair 
That angels may enter unaware: 


Open the door! 
British Weekly. 
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PEGGIE’S CATNIP BED. 
BY MARY J. CLIFFORD. 


6 HERE’S just this much about it, 
mamma,” said nine-year-old Peggie, 
assuming an air of business, ‘I’m 

going to have a bed of catnip right here in our 

own garden. I don’t like to walk three miles 
into the country every time I want some cat- 
nip.” 

“T am afraid vou won’t be able to raise it 
here in our garden, dearie,” replied Peggie’s 
mamma. “I never heard of any one having a 
bed of catnip in a city garden. 

‘Well, you will hear of one when I have mine,” 
answered Peggie, with the air of one who was 
determined to succeed. 

“T am afraid the plants will be lonesome 
without a stone wall, dearie,” again remarked 
mamma. ‘‘You know you nearly always find 
them growing beside a stone wall or around 
the ruins of some old cellar wall.” 

“Yes, mamma, I have noticed that, and I 
shall build a wall for my catnip bed. There 
are plenty of stones in our back yard, you 
know.” 

Her mamma smiled as she said: ‘Do as you 
like, dear. I’m sure I have no objection 
to your trying to raise catnip at home.’ 

Peggie’s mamma knew that, when her little 
daughter made up her mind to do a thing, it 
was as good as done. She also knew that ex- 
perience is the best teacher, and was willing 
her child should learn at this school, so long as 
the experience did no harm. She felt in re- 
gard to the catnip bed that Peggie’s courage 
was better than her judgment. 

So Peggie went to work. All day she la- 
bored, carrying stones in a wheelbarrow, and 
arranging them according to her fancy. When 
night came, she had built a rockery that would 
have done credit to an older person. 

She was very tired when she went to bed 
that night, but also happy because her mamma 
had called her her “darling, persevering Peggie.” 

Peggie was up early the next morning, and 
soon after breakfast, with her basket and trowel, 
she started for the catnip ground. It was a 
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long distance, but Peggie did not mind it on 
such a lovely summer morning. 

When Peggie returned, she had filled her 
basket with the choicest plants she could find. 
She had been very careful, in taking up the 
plants, to leave as much earth around the roots 
asshe could. The plants were somewhat wilted, 
but she knew that in a few hours, if she planted 
them carefully, they would hold up their heads 
again. 

When the sun had left the part of the garden 
where the rockery stood, Peggie began to set 
out her plants. She was very careful and par- 
ticular about her work. She knew that in 
transplanting she must press the earth firmly 
about the roots, and water them well for a few 
days. 

After she had finished her work, she surveyed 
it with pride, and went to bed with a satisfied 
feeling of work well done. 

That night she dreamed that the entire gar- 
den was overrun with catnip, and that she was 
gathering large bunches for her ‘‘old ladies,” 
as she called a number of elderly women whom 
she was to supply with catnip, and every cat 
in the neighborhood was to have an ample 
supply. 

There was a smile about her lips when 
mamma told her it was time to get up. 

The first thing Peggie did after eating her 
breakfast. was to go to her garden to see how 
her catnip was doing. 

Imagine her feelings when, instead of a 
flourishing bed of catnip, there was nothing to 
be seen of her plants but a few twisted, scraggly 
stocks and several neighborhood cats. Evi- 
dently, instead of the garden’s being overrun 
with catnip, according to Peggie’s dream, it 
had been overrun with cats; and such havoc 
as they had wrought! 

“Those miserable cats!’’? exclaimed Peggie, 
in tones of dismay. Then she ran to the house, 
and told mamma all about it. 

“TI don’t care, I’ll try again,” she said, look- 
ing more determined than ever. 

“T think, dearie, if you raise catnip in the 
city, you will be obliged to protect it in some 
way; for, vou see, the cats won’t wait until you 
are ready for them.” 

Peggie was very quiet for the next half-hour. 
“T will do it,” she said several times to herself, 
as she walked around the garden. 

There was an old hen-yard at the foot of the 
garden, where Peggie’s mamma used to keep 
hens. The hens were all gone now, and once 
Peggie had heard her papa say that he was 
going to tear down this hen-yard, as it was of 
no use. But just then a bright idea entered her 
mind, and she decided that the hen-yard should 
not be destroyed, for it would answer her pur- 
pose admirably. 

The hen-yard was built with the idea of keep- 
ing the hens from the neighbors’ gardens during 
planting time. It was many feet high, and no 
cat could climb its fence. The ground was 
very rich, and, all things considered, Peggie 
thought it just the place for her catnip bed. 

It was a great deal of work to spade up the 
earth, and carry all the rocks from the rockery, 
but Peggie did it. 

When the place was ready for the plants, she 
paid another visit to the country, and returned 
with many more plants for her rockery. She 
took great care of her plants, and was rewarded 
by an abundance of catnip, and had the pleas- 
ure of distributing bunches among her ‘‘old 
ladies,” after all, And, in spite of her first 
failure, she remembered all the cats who had 
put her to so much trouble. But she never 


turgot her first experience with her catnip bed, - 


WINTER. 


From the trees, all bare and brown, 
Every leaf has fallen down; 

But the fruits of field and wood 
Still remind us, God is good. 


When the winter wind blows cold, 
And the sheep are kept in fold; 
Thankful, too, for warmth and food, 
We shall feel that God is good. 


So the seasons come and go, 
Springtime follows winter’s snow; 
And the world’s great brotherhood 
Joins the chorus, God is good. 


Wiuiram W. Locks. 
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HOW MARY CONQUERED. 
BY ELIZABETH THAYER. 


Mone was twelve years old. She was . 


sitting by the open window, reading a 

story about a little girl named Sophy 
and her big brother Ned. Mary was fond of 
reading, and had just come to the place in the 
story where Ned, the big brother, was going to 
take Sophy to the circus. It was very inter- ~-— 
esting. So she turned her back to the window, 
and tried not to hear her little brothers who 
were playing and quarrelling on the wood-pile 
below. They were quarrelling more than they 
were playing, and Mary knew that she ought to 
go out and play with them, and take care of 
Willie, the baby; but she turned her back and 
kept on reading. 

“T won't!” 

“You will!” quarrelled the children. 

“You’ve got to do what I say!” screamed 
Tom. 

“Boo-hoo!”’ roared Willie. Tom was nine 
and Willie only four years old; and Tom, I fear, 
was a good deal of a bully to his younger brother. 

Mary’s conscience whispered, ‘‘ You ought to 
go out and play with them, or bring Willie in 
here out of the heat.” 

But.Mary argued back: “I can’t. I want to 
read. Besides I am cool and clean, and they 
are hot and cross and dirty. I should get hot 
and dirty, too, if I went out in the sun.” 

‘“‘Then bring them in here,” urged conscience, 
‘where it is cool, and play with them.” 

“They would make a noise and do things 
I didn’t want them to, and I should have to 
stop reading,’”’ answered Mary. 

‘“‘What did mother say when she went out?” 
insisted conscience. : 

“Oh, dear!” thought Mary, “‘why can’t I 
read in peace?”’ 

‘“Boo-hoo!”’ roared Willie. 

“T will stop reading,” thought Mary, ‘‘when 
I finish this page.” 

“You have finished the page,’ said con- 
science, ‘‘and are beginning another one.” 

“Oh, don’t bother so,” answered Mary. “TI 
will stop in a minute, I only want to read till 
I find out whether Sophy sees the monkeys 
and the elephants or not.’* And she kept on 
reading. f 

Mary was still reading when Willie came in 
for one of his toys. He was hot and dirty and 
cross. His mouth was snarled into a thousand 
discontented wrinkles, and recent tears had fur- 
rowed paths through the dirt upon his face. 

“You ought to take care of him,” said con- 
science. ‘You are a selfish girl.” ) 

“T want to read,” replied Mary. 

“He is your little brother,” insisted the 
voice. ‘‘God made him and loves him. Come — 
Mary—hurry—he is going. He is nearly to the © 
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door. He has reached it, He has opened it, 
_and now is outside. O Mary—for shamel!’’ 

' Mary dropped her book and ran to the door. 
“Come back, Willie,” she called, “‘come back. 
\I want to ask you something.” Willie, with his 
hand on the outer door latch, hesitated and 
looked cross. ‘‘Come, dear,” said Mary, with 
unwonted gentleness, ‘“‘don’t you want to stay 
and play with me? It is cooler in here.” 

A smile broke across Willie’s dirty face, and 
he let go of the latch, and grasped her out- 
stretched hand. Mary led him back into the 
cool, clean bedroom. She washed his dirty 
face and hands, brushed his shining yellow curls, 
and put on him a clean, white dress. Then she 
called Tom, for she thought that she ought to 
do a great deal to make up for being so bad 
and neglectful before. Tom, however, was rez 
luctant at first, and suspicious of her promises 

“You can’t fool me,’ he called tauntingly. 

_ He was sitting on the wood-pile, swinging his 
bare legs. The hot sun was beating relent- 
lessly down on his little hatless head, and his 
forehead was beaded with drops of perspiration. 
He looked most uncomfortable, but he did not 
want to come in. 

“Do come, Tommy, we’re going to play such 

. & lovely game after you are clean!” urged Mary. 

“Clean—I guess not!” said Tom. “I see 
myself getting washed when I don’t have to.” 

“Come, Tom,” called Willie, bobbing his 
curly head at him from the window. ‘‘It’s 
going to be any game we want.” 

“Oh, please come!” coaxed Mary, with tears 
in her eyes. 

“Pooh, cry baby! I'll come if you’re going 
to make such a fuss about it,” said Tom, slowly 
getting down off the wood-pile, “but I won’t 
stay unless I want to.” 

Tom was a trial, and at first Mary almost 
wished she had not called him in He spilt 
water over her clean bureau cover, broke two 
teeth out of her new comb, knocked over a 
chair, and whooped till her ears rang. Then 
after she had been patient and tried not to be 
angry with him, he told her scornfully that 
girls wereo good anyway, and he only came 
in to keep her from feeling bad, because she 
was such a softie. Mary kept back the tears 
and tried to be good, and soon they were all 

. three playing a quiet game. Tom felt ashamed 
when he saw how patient Mary was, so he tried 
to be good, too. After a while Willie went to 
sleep, and then Mary read Tom the story of 

_ “Jack the Giant Killer.” 

Here mother found them when she came 
home, and she kissed them both, and told them 
they were good children. But Mary got very 
red in the face, for she remembered how bad 
she had been at first. So she told her mother 
all about it. She told her how she had kept on 
reading, and let Willie cry, and did not want 
to take care of him. 

But Tom said, ‘‘Pshaw! mother, Mary was 
all right, and I just acted awful.” 

Then mother kissed them again, and told 
them that they were her dear children because 
they had tried to be good when they had been 
tempted to be bad. 


Mother’s praise made Mary and Tom very 


happy, and when, after a while, Tom went out 
to play again, Mary picked up her book, and 
finished reading the story about Sophy and her 
big brother Ned. 


OU can help your fellow-men. You must 
help your fellow-men. But the only 
way you can help them is by being the 

noblest and the best man that it is possible for 
you to be. PHILLIPS Brooks. 
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SNOW MEN. 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT, 


Woo takes the snow men census 
In the streets and in the alleys, 
And, with his pad and pencil, 
Of a winter morning rallies 
All the snow men in the valleys? 


He’s lots to do, it’s certain, 
In that kind of census-taking; 
While boys in town and city 
Hurry up their snow men making, 
Backs and toes and fingers aching. 


Perhaps old Sol is friendly, 

And perhaps he looks with scorning. 
There may not be a snow man, 

After all, to-morrow morning: 

Census men should thus take warning. 
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THE FATE OF JANE ELIZABETH. 
BY AMELIA H. BOTSFORD. 


‘(Cc “HE, there is an old lady coming up the 
wall,”’ cried Alice, as she looked out 
the window. 

“Why,” said mamma, “‘that is {the old lady 
who is visiting next door. Perhaps. she is 
coming to see grandmother.” And mamma 
hurried to the door to meet her. 

Yes, the lady wanted to see grandmother. 
She had known her many years ago, and would 


be very glad to meet her again. 


Down came grandmother from her room, 
all in a flutter because she had company. And 
Alice looked on while the two old friends kissed 
each other. 

“OQ Susan,” cried the little old lady in a 
black bonnet and a heavy gray shawl, ‘“‘do you 
remember that doll?” 

And grandma laughed, really laughed, as 
she said: ‘‘Remember Jane Elizabeth? I guess 
I do!” 

Alice looked up, her blue eyes staring in 
wonder. Two old ladies,—grandma’s hair was 
white, and the visitor walked with a cane,— 
two such old ladies talking about dolls! How 
funny! 

Mamma thought so, too, though she said 
nothing, only put the easiest chairs in front 
of the grate, where the’blazing gas leaped and 
played over logs which looked real, but weren’t 
wood at all. Grandma sat down in one, and 
Mrs. Conway in the other. ‘‘Grandma calls 
her ‘Melissa,’ just as if she were a little girl 
like me,” said Alice to herself, as she drew her 
own little red rocker close to grandma. She 
wanted to hear all that was said in this queer 
visit between two old folk who called each 
other “‘Susan” and ‘‘ Melissa.” 

“T guess I do remember that doll,” said the 
visitor, laughing a curious, trembling laugh, 
“Many’s the time I have thought of dear Jane 
Elizabeth. I cried about her, too, that first 
night after we went away; and I was so lone- 
some and homesick! Dear me, to think I 
should see you again after all these years, 
Susan. I couldn’t help thinking of the last 
time we were together.” And the visitor 
laughed again, though something very like a 
tear shone in her eye. 

‘Please, grandma,” said Alice, ‘‘tell me about 
that doll. Was it prettier than any of mine? 
I want to see it. What has become of it?” 

“To be sure, Alice,” said grandma, strok- 
ng the child’s hair as she cuddled close to her 
knee. ‘You shall hear about Jane Elizabeth. 


Prettier than your dolls, those fine ladies from 
abroad? I suppose not. She was a rag doll, 
and you would have called her homely. But 
I loved her, and there wasn’t a nicer doll or 
one with finer clothes in any of the homes 
around us.” 

“That’s so,” added the visiting lady. ‘She 
had on a beautiful petticoat of brocade. ’Twas 
made from pieces of your father’s Sunday 
waistcoat, wasn’t it, Susan? And she wore 
a short gown of French calico. None of the 
sleazy stuff they sell for calico now, but fine 
and close, with little rosebuds on a buff ground. 
’Twas pretty as could be, and cost fifty cents 
a yard.” ~ 

“T did have nice clothes for Jane Elizabeth; 
and I made them all myself, Alice,” said 
grandma, proudly. ‘I wish I could show her 
to you.” 

‘““What became of her?” asked Alice. ‘Did 
you play with her so much you wore her out?” 

“That’s the curious part of the story,” said 
grandma, ‘‘We children did not think it 
funny then, you may be sure, Melissa was the 
little girl I liked best, and played with when- 
ever I could. She lived two miles away, One 
day her folk drove up and brought Melissa 
to play with me. While the older people were 
talking in the big warm kitchen, Melissa and 
I slipped off into the front room, which was 
hardly ever used, to play by ourselves. It 
was cold there, but we did not mind that. 
There was a great big fireplace across one side 
of the room. Not a sham like this, but a real 
fireplace, with andirons and great logs on them, 
ready laid for the fire. One doesn’t see such 
fires now,” said grandma. 

“No, indeed,” sighed the visitor. 

“Well,” continued grandma, ‘“‘while we were 
playing in the keeping-room, one of us”’— 

‘o'Twas me,’’ interrupted the other old lady, 
leaning on her cane, and’ looking into the fire 
as if she could see it all there. 

“Said,’”’ went on grandma, ‘‘‘Let’s have a 
funeral and bury Jane Elizabeth.’ 

“Where?” says I. 

“Why, right here in the ashes,’ said Melissa 
who always invented our plays. 

“So we had a funeral, and buried Jane among 
the logs, and covered her up with ashes so that 
not a bit of her showed. We were crying,- 
or pretending to, when there came a call from 
the kitchen, ‘Susan!’ ‘Melissa!’ And we ran 
quick. I tell you, children mindéd in those 
days. We left Jane where she was, and ran. 

“‘There were lots of errands for us two little 
girls, We got the apples from the cellar, and 
shelled and popped the corn, and I don’t know 
what else. But I do remember that, when we 
had done our chores and ran back to the keep- 
ing-room, there sat Melissa’s father and my 
father by the hearth, where a big fire blazed. 
You may be sure we cried then, for poor Jane 
Elizabeth had had a real funeral instead of 
a play one. It was no use to grieve, for the doll 
was quite burned up. 

“And, do you know, I never saw Melissa again 
from that day to this when she walked in, and 
asked me if I remembered poor Jane! You 
see, her folks were just moving out West to 
Ohio, and that was their last visit. Many a 
thing has happened since we buried that doll,” 
said grandma. ‘But I remember it as plain as 
if it had all happened yesterday; don’t you, 
Melissa?” 

And the other old lady smiled and sighed 
as she nodded her head, and then added softly, 
“Td rather see Jane Elizabeth in her flowered 
petticoat and calico short gown than all the 
grand Paris dolls in the city.” 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


‘ 


THE responses given to the Home Study 
Club and the Bible Questions have been grat- 
ifying. In trying to answer these questions 
there is quite an education involved. A person 
is sure to come out knowing a good deal more 
than when he began. It often takes but a little 
to set one on a quest which proves fruitful in 
results. Very many of our readers would like 
the information which these departments fur- 
nish, but would never seek it unless they were 
spurred on by some incentive such as we offer. 

The winners in the Home Study Club since 
the last announcement are as follows: for the 
November questions, Mr. Henry A Jenks; for 
the December questions, Miss Lucy E. Pray. 

Meanwhile the contest for the prizes in the 
Bible Questions goes steadily on. 

The editor has received a Christmas poem by 
a Young Contributor, but he is unable to ac- 
knowledge it, as no address was given. The 
author’s name is Ruth Kennedy. Will she please 
give us directions that we may send her a 
letter? 

We call attention again to the stories by Miss 
Brown, for the youngest, running through this 
volume. The one published in this number is 
accompanied by an attractive picture. It 
would be a help to the editor if he were told 
how far there is a demand for this kind of read- 
ing matter. Do the parents and teachers read 
to the young children, or do the young children 
want to read for themselves? 


WHO IS TOMMY? 


ONCE read of a little boy, Tommy, who 
would give his last marble, run on errands 
all day and never grumble; give the best 

place to somebody else, no matter who; and 
feel so glad in seeing other folk have a good 
time that he forgot himself. Everybody liked 
Tommy. Grandma smiled all over when she 
saw him coming. Aunt Minnie, who was a 
busy woman, smiled at him and said: ‘Just in 
time, Tommy. Run and’— When Tommy 
went to spend the day with grandma or Aunt 
Minnie, the folks at home all missed him. One 
would say: ‘“‘Where is Tommy? I wish that 
he was at home.’ And another, “If Tommy 
were only here!’”” Tommy was one of the un- 
selfish helpers. The sunshine which he put into 
the lives of those around him brightened his 
own life, and he was a happy boy. Are there 
any Tommy’s at your house?—Selected. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


This department has been found educational 
as well as interesting. It is continued in this 
volume with the hope that our young people will 
earnestly attempt the finding of the answers to the 
questions throughout the entire series. We offer 
prizes for the two leading sets of answers. To 
each winner will be given a bound volume of 
“Every Other Sunday” for the current year, 
1904-1905. 


41. Which is the longest Psalm in the Bible? 
How many verses has it? 

42. To what is the man likened whose ‘‘de- 
light is in the law of the Lord’’? 

43. Which chapter in Proverbs tells the re- 
wards of finding wisdom? 


44. Who wrote the thirteenth aoe of 1 
Corinthians? 

45. What famous passage closes this chapter? 

46. Who was Deborah? 

47. Where is the Song of Deborah to be found? 

48, Sisera’s army was defeated by the Israel- 
ites, but who killed Sisera? 

49. Where in the New Testament is the story 
of Dorcas told? 

50. What question did Jesus answer by the 
Parable of the Good Samaritan? 


Answers will appear Feb. 26, 1905. 


Answers 
To questions published Dec. 18, 1904. 


31. Mount Nebo or Pisgah. 

32. No man knows (Deut. xxxiv. 6) 

33. Joshua. 

34. Jordan. 

35. The story of the sun and moon stayed 
in their courses. 

36. Joshua i. 9. 

37. Psalm exxxix. 

38. The people were filled with wrath, and 
cast him out of the city (Luke iv. 28, 29). 

39. Turning water into wine at the wedding 
in Cana (John ii.). 

40. Andrew and Simon Peter. 


STUDYING ARITHMETIC .A THOUSAND 
YEARS AGO. 


HEN King Alfred the Great was reigning 
over England a thousand years ago, 
school-children pondered over prob- 

lems in arithmetic much as our boys and girls 
do now. 

Some of the questions do not sound unlike 
our own. Here are two, taken word for word 
from the lesson-book of that day, which is still 
in the British Museum: 

“The swallow once invited the snail to din- 
ner. He lived just one league from the spot, 
and the snail travelled at the rate of only one 
inch a day. How long would it be before he 
dined? 

“An old man met a child. ‘Good-day, my 
son,’ said he. ‘May you live as long as you 
have lived, and as much more, and thrice as 
much as all this; and, if God give you one year 
addition to the others, you will be a century 
old.’ What was the boy’s age?” 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA X. 


I am composed of 17 letters. 

My 6, 1, 4, 16, 9, 5, is one who is in business. 

My 3, 17, 15, 8, 11, isto make on a loom. 

My 14, 7, 10, is a pronoun, 

My 2, 4, 10, 13, is to start suddenly. 

My 12, 5, 17, 15, 6, is to walk. 

My whole is the chaplain of the United States Senate. 
ELLEN MARTIN. 


COMBINED WORDS. 
is 


Ons ofthe words is the name of a fish, 

The other is to be indebted. 

Put them together and get a place where sunlight 
does not fall. 


II 


One of the words mean to steal, 
The other is opposite of out. 
Put them together, and you have a bird. 


TIT. 


One of the words is what gives us light and heat, 
The other is the opposite of more. 
Together they indicate a place that is dark. 


TV. 


One of the words is a girl’s nickname, 
The other is a kind of food used as dessert. 
Together they are a talking bird. 


ive 


One of the words means pale, 
The other is fashion. 
Together they mean dissolute. 


VI. 


One of the words is our evening luminary, 
The other is what it gives us. 
Put together they glorify the night. 


CHARADE. 


1 am made up of words, just three, 
And easy words as you will see: | 
My jirst denotes a purpose strong, 
If not used in support of wrong; 
My neat a name for house of rest, 
Refreshment, too, if kept at best; 
My third a place to learn much good 
If only in a proper mood; 

My whole is joy to many a child 
When tired out of running wild. 
May each one learn here to obey, 
To gain the good, the only way. 


A RIDDLE IN RHYME, 


We are little airy creatures, 
Each have different forms and features : 
One of us in glass is set, 
Another you will find in jet; 

A third, less bright, is set in tin; 
A fourth, a shining box within ; 
And the fifth, if you pursue, 

It will never fly from you. 


Exchange. 


\ 


CONUNDRUMS XxX., XXI. 


Wuart musical instrument invites you to fish? 
Wuat is the difference between an old penny and a 
new dime ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 9. 


Enrtema VIII.— Henry Ward Beecher. 
RIDDLE-ME-REE.— Rabbit. 
BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS.— Pear’s, pear, pea, — 
There, here, her, he, h. 
Singers, singer, singe, sing, sin, in, n. 
Abroad, broad, road. 
ConunDRUM XVI.— Because every day pepe by @ 
breaking, ' 


ConunpRuM XVII.— The sun. 


All philosophy lies in two words,—sustain and 
abstain. EPICTETUS. 
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